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PAMDILe 


Fine colored granites from producing quarries of worldwide reputa- 


tion now offer the designer a wider range of colored stocks than 
have been commercially within reach in the past. The distinguished 
roster of domestic Fletcher granites, widely used and admired, have 
been supplemented with imported granites of rare beauty from 
Canada, South America, Europe and Africa.* Surprising economy is 
possible by specifying Fletcher Granite Veneer. Domestic sheets may 
be ordered in sizes up to 12 feet by 8 feet and in imported stocks in 
sheets up to 6 feet by 3 feet. Optimum economic thickness for either 
veneer is 14 inches. Fletcher consultants will be pleased to collabo- 


/é 


rate in the solution of any problems incident to the use of granite. 
*Our Bulletin No.8, COLOR IN GRANITE, illustrating 17 imported and domestic 
granites in full natural color, available on request. 
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H-E-FLET CHER COMPANY 


WEST CHELMSFORD, MASSACHUSETTS. + 104 EAST 40rm STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y 








LAMINATED 

VINYL TILES 

Hard plastic surfaces may 
wear or peel off top of tile, 
exposing soft, inferior in- 
side area which often may 
differ from the top surface 
in color-shade. 


ROBBINS 


uretime Vinyl TILE 


Solid one-piece cannot be peeled 
into layers! Marbleization and color are uniform 


throughout thickness of tile. 


Famous Hooriug Producle by ROBBINS 


Robbins Lifetime Vinyl Terra-Tile © Robbins Hi-Lustre Cove 
Robbins Shur Safe Lifetime Vinyl Floor Mats © Robbins Rubber Tile 
Robbins Lifetime Vinyi Cove © Robbins Fiex-Cove (exclusive) 
Robbins Lifetime Vinyl Picture Mats © Robbins Rubber Terra-Tile 





ROBBINS Vinyl Tile Gives LIFETIME Service! 


ROBBINS Vinyl Tile Needs No Waxing...Ever! 


Robbins Lifetime Vinyl 
Tile is not laminated! Each 


3 ni tile is one solid piece from 
y top to bottom . . . marbleiza- 
tion runs through the entire 
ROBBINS thickness. After lifetime 
service the color or marble- 
ized pattern remains intact 
LIFETIME . . » consistently beautiful. 


Vinyl tile 
2) Robbins Lifetime Vinyl 


has these Tile shines with polished 
exclusive brilliance . . . even after 
features... lifetime service . . . ROBBINS 
Lifetime Vinyl Tile 
needs no waxing... ever! 


ROBBINS FLOOR PRODUCTS, INC. 
TUSCUMBIA (Muscle Shoals), ALABAMA 


See Our Catalog In Sweets 





¢ DO YOU GET WEATHER 
CecdgiEHIt *P ROVECTION WHEN 
¢ THE WINDOW IS OPEN? 
AUTO-LOK’S AWNING- 
¢ TYPE DESIGN ENABLES 

e YOU TO GET THE 


LUXURY OF HEALTHFUL, REFRESHING 
VENTILATION DURING RAINS. 


The Auto-Lok Window Is the First and Only Window that Success- 
fully Answers All Ten of These Important Window Requirements: 


Amount and Quality of Ventilation? 

Possibility of Control of Ventilation? 

Is the Window Easily Operated? 

Do you Get Weather Protection When the Window is Open? 
Weather-tightness When the Window is Closed? 

What Obstructions to View (Rails and Muntins)? 

First Cost? 

Maintenance Costs? 

Can All Window Glass Be Cleaned from Inside? 

How Does the Window Fit in With Plans for Screens, Storm Sash 


Blinds, etc? 


*This “Question” has been taken from one of the most 
comprehensive books ever written on windows. Archi- 
INDOWS tect-authors, Geoffrey Baker and Bruno Funaro. have 
TIGHTEST CLOSING W developed the fen-point check list shown above for 
EVER MADE! ° ° 2s 
maximum window efficiency 


SEE US, BOOTH 22 AIA CONVENTION 
WALDORF-ASTORIA 


Seal shut like the door of 
your refrigerator! 


LUDMAN oporilion, semen ll 


Dept. JA-5 to JA-6, Box 4541, Miami, Florida 





The boss said 
to specify a grease- 
proof floor that con ry Why don’t you 
be planned with a ne was check the Kentile 
colorful design. Flooring Contractor. His 
information is always 
the very latest. 


The information the Kentile Flooring Contractor gives 
you is always accurate, up-to-date and complete 


Everysopy knows that ¢er- 
tain flooring materials are 
better than others for specific 
installations! But, not every- 
body realizes that it takes a 
trained and experienced 
Flooring Specialist to recom- 
mend the one floor that is 
exactly right... the one floor 
that combines minimum ex- 
pense with maximum wear 
... eye appeal with ease and 
economy of maintenance. The 
Kentile Flooring Contractor 
is such a man... qualified by 
years of training and experi- 
ence to decide which of the 
countless products and ma- 
terials available today are 


In acafeteria like this,the Kentile FlooringContrac- Dest for your needs. Be sure 


tor would recommend SPECIAL (greaseproof) to cal] on him whenever you 
LE because of its resistance to greases A : 
and oils; its beauty and ease of maintenance. need his technical knowledge. 


KENTILE © SPECIAL (Greaseproof) KENTILE © KENCORK ® KENRUBBER 


 KENTILE inc. 








From coast to coast, Architects, 


Contractors and School Execu- T '@) Ss Pp E 3 j F Y 


tives point to the Loxit 
Chalkboard Setting System for 
practical, durable and eco- 
nomical chalkboard and tack- 


board installations. Cannot 


burn—shrink or warp. Never SNAP-ON 
need painting. Gives maximum CHALKBOARD 


service—requires minimum 


=. a cushioning SETTING 
of boards guards against reason- SYSTEM 


able contraction, expansion 
and settlement. Write today for 
additional information. 


LOXIT, SYSTEMS, INC., 1217 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. + CHICAGO 7, ILL. 





STANDARDIZED SERVICE IN STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
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When | inspect a MACOMBER JOB_ 
There is a_ structural FEEL to Macomber 
buildings only a workman who puts one i 
together can describe to you. 

There is a structural UNITY about the way 


Macomber Steel goes together that makes a 
fellow feel each night he has had a good day. 


There is structural EVIDENCE that some spe- 
cial brand of engineering has supplied you 
with built-in shortcuts. You just get more 
building built per man hour. 
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If you were born with good construction in ! 
your blood, you will derive a kind of satis- 

faction with Macomber Products nothing else 

in this world can give you. Write us. 


MACOMBER Tuconporated, canton, onto 
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A NAME RESPECTED IN ENGINEERED CONSTRUCTION 


“~movecz 


TANDARDIZED LOAD BEARING UNITS SPEED BUILDIN 





... Reasonable 


mn cost 





INDIANA LIMESTONE 


> Thanks to modern, mass-production 
techniques in quarry and mill, Indiana 
Limestone is still one of the most moder- 
ately-priced of all building materials. De- 
spite increased freight rates, wages, and 
taxes, it now offers even greater value to 
those who want the best today and through 
the years. Whatever the building—from 
small home to towering edifice—Indiana 
Limestone offers matchless beauty, endur- 
ing dignity, and remarkable versatility . . . 


Still the first, and still the favorite, it’s . . . 
The Nation’s Building Stone 
INDIANA LIMESTONE INSTITUTE «+ P. 0. BOX 471, BEDFORD, INDIANA 


You are invited to make full and frequent use of our 
technical counsel without expense or obligation 





What brings 
customers 
hack again? 


You know the answer. It's some- 
thing “extra” at a fair price. In 
a store, shopping convenience 
may be the extra. Or, patrons 
may be drawn by simple things 
like friendliness and _ trusted 
good taste. 


Customers for Otis escalators 





are the same way. Like shoppers 
in stores, they try to buy impor- 
tant things wisely, from sellers 
they trust. Certainly, vertical 
transportation is a major pur- 
chase. Mistakes may cut traffic 
capacity, and they re very costly 


to correct. 


An Otis customer can count 
on good performance, day after 
day, for years and decades. The 
responsibility we assume always 
means an extra value for you. 
Otis Elevator Company, 260 11th 
Avenue. New York I, N. Y. 


Better elevatoring is the business of 


Passenger Elevators «Freight Elevators - Electric Dumbwaiters + Escalators « Maintenance « Modernization 











Gold Depository in 
Fort Knox, Kentucky 


ee 





more important than gold! 


The most important metal today is not 
the tons of gold buried at Ft. Knox! 

Far more important are the millions of tons of 
iron and steel scrap so desperately needed to 
make new steel. All scrap, actual and potential, 
needs to be gathered up and channeled to the 
steel producing plants-NOW, today, tomorrow 
and tomorrow. So long as the steel industry is 
called upon to produce two million and more 
tons of ingot steel per week, it must have one 


million and more tons of scrap each week. 

Steel producers are getting the iron ore, lime- 
stone and coal they need. But the scrap situa- 
tion is critical and will continue to be so until 
inventories are built up substantially 

As a user of steel--as one interested in seeing 
that America’s rearmament program is not too 
little and too late--you can do your part to see 
that your community and your business keep 
scrap moving toward the mills 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 
General Offices -- Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Offices--500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


| industry is using all its resources to produce more steel, but it needs your help and 


ow 


Turn in your scrap, through your regular sources, at the earliest possible moment 








MULTI-PURPOSE FLOORING 


LOW-COST, ate geal GAUGE 


i, > ARISTOFLEX 


Z VINYL-ASBESTOS TILE FLOORING 


@ Resistance to acid, grease, ond alkal: make i 
ideo tor such installation. as laboratories, cate 
terias, hospitals 
Durability is outstanding. It's viny!-asbestos 
through and through — no felt backing 
Sparkling colors and easy-to-cleon surface make 
#t pertect for all installations 
Recommended for installation ON, ABOVE. o 
BELOW GRADE 
May be laid direct on concrete, terrazzo o 
ceramic 
Can be installed on wood over | 5-Ib. soturated 
felt over gypsum, plonk or unfinished con 
crete slab with suitable underlayment and 
over magnesite, above grade 

@ LOW COST is comporable to grease-proof 
asphalt tile 


Now the problem of selecting the right flooring is simplified. New MATICO ARTISTOFLEX 
does the jobs of many floorings . . . its modern, vinyl-asbestos qualities meet the require- 
ments of practically all installations. 

And the low price of standard-gauge ARISTOFLEX—comparable to that of grease- 
proof asphalt tile—meets thrifty budgets. Installation is easy and economical. No special 
cements are required, ordinary asphalt tile adhesive does the job. It lays in tightly, imme- 
diately due to square corners and clean edges ... cuts clean without use of a torch. 

ARISTOFLEX is vinyl-asbestos from top to bottom—no felt backing. It resists household 
acids, alkalis, petroleum solvents, oils, greases, turpentine, and fire...is tough and 
flexible ...and has excellent indentation recovery. Vivid colors and marbleization go 
clear through each tile. As a result, ARISTOFLEX is one of the most durable of floorings. 
It wears for years and years...and steadfastly maintains its sparkling beauty. The 

smooth surface sheds dirt... wipes clean with a damp 
mop. Maintenance costs are low. Available in 9” x 9” 
standard gauge and ‘e" tiles. 

For vinyl-asbestos flooring quality with economy, look 
to ARISTOFLEX. Write for specification data and com- 
plete details! 

Dept. 126 
MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Member Asphalt Tile Institute 


Joliet, Hl Long Beach, Calif Newburgh, N.Y. 








Architect: GARRISON KING, Houston, TEXAs 
General Contractor: LEBLANC, INC., Houston, TEXAS 
Marble Contractor: WHITE MARBLE Co., Houston, TEXAS 


A New Lease on Life with 


GEORGIA MARBLE 


Many old buildings have taken a new lease on life through the 


use of a Georgia Marble veneer facing. 


The old Mafrige Building in the heart of the Houston business 
district is a dramatic witness to the fact that an outdated building 
can be modernized and made “a thing of beauty.” The before 
and after photographs above are a testimonial to this fact. 


So, for beauty and durability you can confidently specify Georgia 


GEORGIA. MARBLE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
Produced by the Georgia Marble Company of Tate, Georgia 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES ARE CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 


Atlanta, Ga., Brighton, Mass., Chicago, I!!., Cleveland, Ohio, Dallas, Tex., New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Portland, Oregon, Richmond, Va., Rochester, N. Y., Washington, D. C. 


PLANTS AND QUARRIES 
Tate, Marble Hill, and Nelson, Georgia 





k for Browsing in Western Europe 


By Robert C. Gaede 
and Clyde A. Patterson 


ASSOCIATES, CLEVELAND CHAPTER, A.I1.A. 


fe AUTHORS, like all trav- 
ellers, not hesitant in exhibit- 
ing evidence of their peregrinations, 
were given the opportunity to flash, 
as it were, some of the architectural 
gems of their discoveries, in the 
eyes of expectant visitors to Europe. 
Delighting in this role, they owe 
the reader at least the explanation 
that 
rather broad review of what our 
Atlantic neighbors are doing by 


material is drawn from a 


way of new building and planning. 
Gaede spent three months of 1951 


touring the larger cities of western 
Europe and reviewing new housing 
in particular. Patterson completed 
a year on scholarship in France 
last August, having probed into 
the surrounding countries on var- 
ious occasions with his unfaltering 
color camera-eye. 

The survey that follows is quite 
obviously condersed, for a_ full- 
dress discourse would demand far 
more than the allotted space. Thus, 


briefly, those buildings and de- 


velopments which particularly cap- 
tured the attention are 
grouped, geographically by country 
and by building type. There is 
much more of note not recorded 
here. In addition, a few reminders 
covering the better-known histori- 
Stress is 


authors’ 


cal eras are included. 
saved for the contemporary work. 
By way of advice, the architec- 
tural traveller ought to plan to 
contact the local architectural so- 
ciety’s offices whenever he may go. 
Town planning staffs and munici- 
pal housing officials also make ex- 
cellent reservoirs of information 
and aid, including spontaneously 
arranged tours. Some ofthe cities 
and countries publish very helpful 
guides to new architectural work, 
in particular Sweden and Switzer- 


land. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

It would be fruitless to attempt 
to enumerate the great number of 
worthwhile historical monuments 
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in the British Isles. Any Euro- 
pean traveller should take the time 
to inspect the venerable fabrics of 
such as Durham or Salisbury ca- 
thedrals or the many Renaissance 
country houses scattered through- 
out England. 

Modern work, however, ex- 
pressed in planning is to be found 
in the New Towns developments, 
particularly the London satellites, 
Harlow and Crawley. Urban re- 
development models future London 
at Lansbury in the Borough of 
Poplar, hard hit by the bombs. 
New housing schemes are best ex- 
emplified at Pimlico, along the 
Thames, and at Spa Green and 
Busaco Street, north of the City. 


The new project on Bromley Road, 
Lewisham, is also noteworthy. 
Royal Festival Hall, center of 
last year’s South Bank Exhibition, 
deserves a visit, to include a con- 


cert if possible. Other public works 
of note are the marvelous series 
of new schools in Hertfordshire, 
the country north of London, where 
modular concrete panels and bright- 
colored murals are special features. 

Commercial although 
small in amount, exhibits a rare 
sophistication in the new shops 
along Piccadilly by James Cubitt 
for the South African Travel office 
and Sabena Airlines. 


work, 


Architectural visitors to greater 
London should call at the R.I.B.A. 
ofice on Portland Place for as- 
sistance in arranging inspections 
of buildings. Those especially in- 
terested in educational aspects 
should plan to review the work at 
the progressive Architectural As- 
sociation school on Bedford Square. 


SCANDINAVIA 

The active countries of North- 
ern Europe offer a wealth of in- 
teresting building for the Ameri- 
can visitor’s review. The larger 
cities, expanding rapidly, are cen- 
ters of new work of excellence, par- 
ticularly multi-family housing and 
new community development. Even 
the small cities and towns, clean 
and crisp in appearance, have their 
share of interesting building of 
simplified form and _ straightfor- 
ward expression. 

The traveller should plan to 
spend an afternoon or evening at 
the Danish public garden of re- 
nown, Tivoli, in the center of 
Copenhagen. At Stockholm’s great 
park, Skansen, a stimulating col- 
lection of early architecture is scat- 
tered over a wooded hillside only 
a short distance from the shopping 
area. Oslo has a similar collection 
of honored, ancient buildings. 

Those interested in new housing 
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will need one or two weeks in 
Stockholm and Copenhagen, each. 
The former has been creating new 
neighborhoods in the tree-covered, 
rocky districts saved by municipal 
purchase for planned development. 
To the south of the city are Vas- 
tertorp, Karrtorp and Bjorkhagen, 
new districts featuring tall flats 
at the center, low walk-up housing 
on surrounding sand and granite 
slopes. Schools and shops, and the 
very impressive new rapid-transit 
system are integrated with the 
The Rei- 


near 


housing at the outset. 
mersholme island 
the center of the city 
pattern of high-rise apartments, 
while the Terrashuset development 


at Grondal deserves note. Under- 


area—an 
has a strong 


way is a remarkable new district 
to the northwest, called Vallingby. 
Gustafsberg, an industrial com- 
munity near Stockholm, is worthy 
of a visit. Goteborg, Sweden’s 
second city in size, has considerable 
new tower-housing riding its gran- 
ite crests in the Gulheden area. 
Copenhagen is also experiment- 
ing with highly interesting housing 
types: the new kollectivhuset, Hoje 
Soberg, is certainly of the highest 


priority on an architectural listing. 


By the same building company, a 
neighborhood of two-family and 
Sondergards 


row-housing types, 


park, is a bright and refreshing 
answer to urban living. Another 
valuable example is Ungdomsboli- 
ger, a group of three fine flats for 
young married couples, located near 
the city’s northern limits. 

Public buildings of account in- 
clude the town hall extension by 
Asplund on Goteborg’s Gustav 
Adolfs Torg. The radio houses 
at Oslo and Copenhagen remain 
outstanding and the new Royal 
Board of Roads and Waterways 
buildings in Stockholm are note- 
worthy for subtle detailing and 
grouping. School buildings are 
frequently commendable; note the 
Technical High School and Eriks- 
dal High School in Stockholm, and 
the new school at Stengard in 
Not to 
is the famous Kyrkogarden ceme- 


Copenhagen. be missed 
tery and crematorium by Asplund 
in Stockholm’s southern suburbs. 

Finally, the observer sensitive 
to excellence of lettering and de- 
sign of street “furniture” will revel 
in the Scandanavian flowerpots, 
shop symbols and the like. 


THE NETHERLANDS 
The Netherlands 


minders of our American architec- 


display re- 


ture—residential sections around 
the more recent 


Nieuwendam district to the north 


Amsterdam and 
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are examples. This is only natural 
when we realize that the pilgrim 
fathers left behind them the church 
and the housing of Begijnenhof— 
well worth a visit in a hidden quar- 
ter of Amsterdam. The city is 
outstanding for the network of 
canals and the old district they 
enclose. 

In Rotterdam, see the plans for 
the future of that bomb-leveled city 
at the Bouwcentrum. Look at the 
Bourse on the Coolsingel, new de- 
partment the 
hauser at Wilhelmsplein, the ware- 
house Groothandelsgehouw, the 
Vreewijk District and _ housing 
along the Oost See Dijk. 

Transportation is a simple prob- 
lem, with a completely electrified 
rail system throughout the coun- 


stores, wohnhoch 


try. Hilversum is still known for 
its modern architecture, especially 
the town hall by Dudok, with land- 
scape gardening to put it in its 
proper setting, well the 
AVRO Broadcasting station with 
its up-to-date studios. The Dutch 
make it known that it is thanks to 
us that they can continue the ma- 
terial reconstruction of this coun- 


as as 


try of the sea. 


FRANCE 
Who can do justice to the glory 
that is France? Only when you 


have seen France in all her moods— 
seen her chateaux and cathedrals 
and lived with her people—do you 
know her. 

For 


themselves away from an aperitif at 


architects who can tear 


a sidewalk cafe, there are new 
things to be seen. The most talked 
about is Corbusier's Apartment 
House at Marseilles, and the hous- 
ing around the old harbor. His 
Swiss Pavilion and Cite Refuge in 
Paris are still commendable. 
The Ecole Plein Air 
Suresnes has a new coat of paint. 
The Cite a Draincy and the Clichy 
Market near Paris are by the same 
architects, Beaudouin and Lods. 
Off avenue Kleber are offices of 
the Building Federation, with a 
prefabricated metal facade. Show- 
ing great promise is the experi- 
mental work of Jean and Henri 
Prouve. Their prefabricating plant 
is in Nancy. The Salle Meridian 
on the grounds of the Observatory 
of Paris is an excellent example of 


en at 


5 


their work. 

Jean Ginsberg has done and will 
do more middle-class apartments 
around Paris. Housing is planned, 
under construction, or completed, 
in every sizable city of France. All 
the work in France is an expression 


in concrete—poured, precast, and 


prefabricated. 
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SWITZERLAND 

Students of medieval townscape 
will devour the brilliant eye-feast 
of Berne, the country’s capital. 
Most other Swiss towns and cities 


retain areas of slightly altered an- 
cient buildings, fascinating in many 


Central Zurich, for ex- 
ample, keeps its medieval sector in 


ways. 


constant use and care. 

This retention of early forms 
and facades, plus the excellence of 
new work and the high order of 
lettering and shop-window displays, 
makes a very agreeable urban en- 
vironment, reaching an especially 
strong degree in elegant Basel. 

New housing is rather quiet and 
restrained in effect. However, tall 
flats in Basel (Wohngennossen- 
schaft) and Zurich have risen this 
past year to add a new form to the 
skyline. The earlier Park House 
Flats and Doldertal Houses in the 
same cities, respectively, remain 
worth a re-visit. 

Open-air swimming-pools and as- 
sociated recreation areas are out- 
standing, as expressed in Zurich’s 
Allenmoos and Letzigraben Frei- 
bad. Other public buildings war- 
ranting a visit are the great hospi- 
tals, cantonal in Zurich, munici- 
pal in Basel. New schools are re- 
markable for their attention to 
decorative detail, expression of ma- 


terials and open planning. Bruder- 
holz school in Basel deserves spe- 
cial mention. 

The surge of new office buildings 
in central Zurich is an interesting 
phenomenon. Generally of about 
six floors, the walls are playfully 
patterned with a variety of deep- 
set windows in a grid of stone. 
Basel’s chemical plants are to be 
included in a commercial-industrial 
category as well. 

Workmanship and attention to 
detail may reach no greater heights 
than in Switzerland’s highly com- 
petitive architectural endeavors. 
The country’s church buildings are 
particularly expressive of this facet. 
Although some of the plain surfaces 
and sharp geometry of the new 
church forms of the 1930's have 
been highly softened by a return 
to variety and integral decoration, 
there is a quality of new church 
interiors here, especially, which 
evades accurate description. Colors, 
textures and subtle refinements of 
mass and form all produce a feeling 
of awe. Some of the best ex- 
amples of this are the following 
churches in Zurich: Alstetten, 
Felix and Regula and Marcus 
Kirche (Seebach). Lucerne has 
St. Karl’s Church, while Basel de- 
mands attention with architect 
Baum’s fascinating Allerheiligen 
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Church and the Catholic church at 
Dornach. 


ITALY 

“From Sicily to the Alps there 
is a civilization apart from all 
others.” 

Its greatness and age are ex- 
pressed in the cities of Florence, 
Milan, Venice, and Rome. 

Florence is the artistic capital 
of Italy, due to the art treasures 
collected within its walls and ex- 
pressed architecturally in the ca- 
thedral, S. Maria del Fiori, with 
the dome by Brunelleschi, the 
Pazzi Chapel adjacent to St. Croce, 
and the Baptistry Doors by Ghi- 
berti which hailed the beginning 
of the Renaissance in Italy. 

Milan expresses the Italian ar- 
chitect’s hope for the future, and 
here one finds a great abundance 
of the most interesting examples of 
housing, especially the dormitories 
Casa Albergo del Comune, the 
Montecatino office building and the 
Palace Hotel. The Cimitiere 
Monumentale and I] Duomo, the 
superb cathedral, must be seen. 

While Rome may seem vast at 
first encounter, it can be more easily 
seen, for its too-numerous-to-men- 
tion monuments are grouped to- 
gether, while many small com- 
mercial shops in contemporary style 


are frequent idioms. Although one 
might view the apartments on 
Aventine Hill, greater impressions 
may be had at Exposition 42— 
Mussolini’s monument to Victory 
in Ethiopia. Apart from architect- 
ture there is the Borghesi gallery 
for its sculpture. 

While some may consider Venice 
a floating slum, others find it the 
most romantic city in the world— 
where all the streetcar conductors 
belong to the Navy. 
of activity is a heart of beauty 
around the Piazza of St. Mark’s 
accented by the Campanile. Note 
the Palaces of the merchant princes 
along the Grand Canal. Pay par- 
ticular attention to the Baroque 
Church of §. Maria dei Miracoli, 
so rarely found by tourists—a 


Its center 


marvel in marble work. 
SPAIN 

Spain offers nothing of modern 
architectural interest, but histori- 
cally and scenically it’s fabulous. 
The one exception is the roof of 
the grandstand of the Madrid 
Hippodrome, by Torrojas. How- 
ever, it is still a country far re- 
moved from the progress of time. 


You may choose to see such remote 
places as the Escorial, outside of 
Madrid, to which Phillip II de- 


voted thirty years of his life su- 
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pervising the austere construction ; 
or Toledo, the most historic city, 
even though the civil war left the 
alcazar a pile of rubble. In the 
more tropical section is the Great 
Mosque of Cordova, marking the 
center of Islam of the West. The 
city contains many little white- 
washed churches. The Giralda 
of Seville is the most celebrated and 
beautiful tower in the world; and 
next to it a cathedral whose size 
fulfill its builder’s 
make 


and design 


avowed intent to such a 
church that those who saw it would 
think they were mad. 


One can’t help but feel the re- 


laxed atmosphere that prevails— 
the element of retreat, found for 
example, in the fourteenth-century 
Alhambra of Granada, where the 
house was a private world in com- 
plete opposition to the outside 
world. The intricate grandeur of 
the interior, with many cool courts 
and fountains, poses a challenge 
to the more complicated life we 
know. 

Barcelona is worthy, because of 
Gaudi—one of the most imagina- 
tive architects of all time, who was 
responsible for the Sacred Family 
Church, apartments, and the Chil- 
dren’s Park Guell. 


Is ERP Helping Italy’s Building? 
By Dr. Bruno Zevi 


ARCHITECT AND UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR 


This country’s efforts in aid to our European neighbors’ re- 
construction activities have continued long enough to warrant an 


appraisal. 
these neighbors grateful, 


Are these efforts successful ? 
resentful, 


In what measure? Are 


cooperative, uninterested ? 


We are asking trained observers in several countries to give 


us the answers, as they see them. 


] »ROM the point of view of archi- 
tecture, especially a new and 
promising and eloquent architec- 


ture, it is rather difficult (and 
delicate) to judge the results of 
the four years’ work of ERP in 
Italy in the building field. Quan- 


titatively, American help to Italian 
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reconstruction has been wonderful. 
It has made possible the quick re- 
covery of the country from its war 
Qualitatively, the story 
is a bit different, the enthusiasm 
and the gratitude more conditioned. 
The this 


You can imagine it immediately: 


wounds. 


reason of difference? 
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the ERP bureaucracy plus the 
Italian bureaucracy. 

Here are some figures. ERP 
started in April, 1948, and stopped 
a year ago in June, 1952. The 
money involved for Italy was 
$1,289,810,140, equal to about 800 
billions of Italian lire. Until the 
end of June, 1951—that is, one 
year before ERP was succeeded by 
MSA—the total amounted to 
about one-tenth of the total ERP 
effort for all countries. 

Only a part of this money, of 
course, was used for building. The 
bulk of it went for the importation 
of raw materials, industrial ma- 
chinery, and other programs. Ac- 
cording to the most recent pub- 
lished data, we have the following 
figures for building programs: 


Piano Fanfani:* . 30 billions lire 


Fondo di Incremento 

Edilizio: 
UNRRA-Casas: 
Public Works: 


20 billions lire 
5 billions lire 
110 billions lire 





Total for housing 
and public works 165 billions lire 


Less than one-fourth of the 
ERP money was spent for actual 
building purposes. 

Let’s now examine what these 
programs are. The Piano Fan- 


* Named after the author of the plan. 
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fani is concerned with housing for 
industrial workers and for State 
employers. It aims to build 200,- 
000 worker’s homes in a seven- 
year period. It has done an ex- 
cellent architectural job. It’s a 
new organization organized in 
1949, not too bureaucratic, which 
uses the best modern architects. 
Much of the best architectural 
work done in Italy in the housing 
field is done by the Piano Fanfani. 
Economically, it’s a self-supporting 
organization. The houses are 
built through the Insurance Com- 
pany (INA-Casa) and with the 
contribution of the industrial firms. 
ERP gave the money to start the 
organization, after which it did not 
have much to do with it. 


The Fondo di Incremento Edili- 
zio, on the contrary, is an ERP 
idea. Its purpose is to build houses 
for the middle class. They are 
planning to add to the 20 billions 
lire initial investment more than 
80 billions. It’s a new organiza- 
tion, under the indirect control of 
the Ministry of Public Works. It’s 
slow, and lacks technical control, 
and planning. Although ERP de- 
manded a measure of potentially 
architectural control, it has failed 
to create anything. So the most 
important building program of 





those started by ERP remains un- 
fulfilled. 

UNRRA-Casas_ is concerned 
with rural housing. About two 
years ago, due especially to the in- 
tervention of Adriano Olivetti, 
President of the National Insti- 
tute of Town Planning, the 
UNRRA organization _ planned 
three excellent 
Southern Italy. Then the bureau- 
cracy of the Ministry of Public 
Works intervened and all the other 
This most 


communities in 


projects were stopped. 
promising program in the critical 
Southern region of Italy has never 
realized its initial promise. 

You have seen that out of 165 
billions spent for housing and pub- 
lic buildings, 110 were given to the 
Ministry of Public Works. How 
has this lion’s share of the money 
Let the printer use 
interrogation mark. 
Good work? A little, like the 
Rome Railway Station. Mediocre 
work? The majority of what has 
been done. Who is responsible? 

For a time, the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Works had to hand in to the 
ERP people a schedule of build- 
ings: so many hospitals, so much 
money; so many Government 
buildings, so much money; and so 
on. The ERP did not even see 
the design of the buildings. If it 


been spent? 
his largest 


saw the designs, it could not do 
anything about them. 

This has been the key of the 
whole qualitative question. When 
architects or planners went to the 
ERP to protest because the Ameri- 
cans were helping bad building in 
Italy, the answer always was: “We 
are trying to do our best. But 
ours is an advisory mission. We 


have to give the money to the Gov- 


ernment. We cannot help any 
other association or foundation, or 
private office, or even public office 
which is not the Government. We 
agree: our money is badly spent. 
So sorry.” 

Well, the ERP mission lacked 
one element: courage. And vision. 
Perhaps it had to give the money 
to the bureaucracy. It gave it to 
the bureaucracy. But the results 
were bureaucratic architecture. A 
pity. 

How else could it have been? 


Imagine arriving in a destroyed 
country. The State has fallen in 
pieces. The Government is made 
up of new men, the anti-Fascists. 
The only continuity is given by the 
bureaucracy—people who were not 
important enough to be cleared 
away, but bad enough to start the 
reconstruction without vision. 
Fascism had left Italy without any 
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plan: apres-nous-le-deluge, that 
was its program. 

Well, you arrive in a country of 
this kind. The first thing a person 
might do would be to say: let’s 
start all over. Let’s make a na- 
tional plan, then regional plans, 
and town plans. Let’s control 
what is going on. We want to be 
sure that our money is well spent 
and that our work will increase 
good will for the U.S. and the 
democratic cause in Italy. We will 
employ architecture with all its 
resources to help in this work. 


The ERP has not followed this 


simple path. Its main worry was 
to find the elements of continuity 
in the crushed Italian State. It 
found them in the bureaucracy. It 
strengthened the bureaucracy. The 
bureaucracy? The least one could 
say of the Italian bureaucracy is 
that it is no better than the Ameri- 
But its archi- 
tecture is equally “safe,” equally 
negative. 

Yes, I believe that unfortunately, 
the ERP lost a great opportunity. 
MSA has now taken its place. Let 
us hope it will profit from the ex- 


can bureaucracy. 


periences of ERP. 


Honors 


PRESIDENT GLENN STANTON 
was made an Honorary Fellow of 
the Royal Architectural Institute 
of Canada on the occasion of its 
Annual Assembly, April 30-May 3, 


in Vancouver. 


Moore & HUTCHINS were 
honored for their Froelicher Hall 
of Goucher College, Baltimore, in 
the biennial contest conducted by 
Baltimore’s Association of Com- 
merce. FRIEDMAN, ALSCHULER & 
SINCERE won an award for the 


Lord Baltimore Press. PALMER, 
FisHER, WittiamMs & Nes won 
another award in the industrial 
classification for the Sun Building. 
ALEXANDER S .COCHRAN' was 
given the award in the category 
of apartments and group housing 
for his Freedom Apartments. 


JoHN WELLBORN ROOT, F.A.1A., 
has been named a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor by the President 
of France, for his services to the 
profession of architecture and for 
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the promotion of understanding be- 
tween France and the United 
States, particularly in the field of 
education. 


Governor Thornton of Colorado 


honored with citations on behalf 
of the state ARTHUR A. FISHER, 
BuURNHAM Hoyt, F.A.LA., and 
CuHarLes E. Tuomas, for their 
contributions to the architecture 
and culture of their communities. 


New York’s Architectural Heritage 


, yp Municipal Art Society and 
the New York Chapter of the 
Society of Architectural Historians, 
becoming worried at the increas- 
ingly rapid demolition of well- 
known landmarks, have undertaken 
the listing of structures of archi- 
tectural importance built before 
World War I, within the five bor- 
oughs. 

Three categories have been es- 
tablished: I—Structures of 
tional importance which should be 


na- 


preserved at all costs; 11—Struc- 
tures of great local importance 
which should be preserved; I1I— 
Structures of importance which are 
designated for protection. 

In the first category, twenty 
structures have been selected, and 
these are as follows, giving the 
name, the architect, the date of 
building, and a classification by 
style: 

Bowne House, Flushing, c. 1655, 

Dutch 


Quaker Meeting House, Flushing, 
1694-95, Dutch Colonial 

Dyckman House, 18th 
Dutch 

St. Paul’s Church, 
1760, Colonial 

St. Paul’s Chapel, Broadway and 
Vesey Street, McBean, 1764-66, 
Georgian 

Erasmus Hall High School, Brook- 
lyn, 1786, Dutch Colonial 

Flatbush Dutch Reformed Church, 
Brooklyn, 1793-96, Dutch Co- 
lonial 

St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie, 1795, 
Georgian 

New York City Hall, McComb 
(Mangin & McComb), 1803- 
12, Federal-French 

Bartow Manor, Bronx, R. O. Bol- 
ton, c. 1830, Greek Revival 

Trinity Church, Richard Upjohn, 
1830-40, Gothic Revival 

U. S. Sub-Treasury Building, 
Town & Davis, Ross & Frazee, 
1834-41, Greek Revival 


century, 


Eastchester, 
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Church of the Ascension, Richard 
Upjohn, 1841, Gothic Revival 
Plymouth Church of the Pilgrims, 
Joseph C. Wells, 1847-50, Clas- 
sic Revival 

Litchfield House, Brooklyn, A. J. 
Davis, 1855, Italianate Villa 

Brooklyn Bridge, John A. & Wash- 
ington A. Roebling, 1869-1884, 
Gothic Eclectic 

Sailors’ Snug Harbor & Chapel, 
Richmond, Chapel by R. W. 
Gibson, 1831-1890, Classic 
Eclectic 

University Club, McKim, Mead & 
White, 1899, Renaissance Eclec- 
tic 

Morgan Library, McKim, Mead 
& White, 1905, Italian Renais- 


sance, 


Woolworth Building, Cass Gil- 
bert, 1913, Gothic Eclectic 


In the second and third cate- 
gories, classification is being studied 
for a definite listing later. 


As was explained by Edward 
Steese, Vice President of the Mu- 
nicipal Art Society, many of the 
famous New York buildings were 
omitted from the above list. The 
reason for this was that, of their 
respective types, 
other cities have better examples; 
therefore, these Manhattan ex- 
amples are not of national im- 
portance. They will be found 
listed in the second or third cate- 
gories when these are published. 


architecturally, 


From the Way of Life 
According to Laotzu 


Translated by Witter Bynner 
By permission of The John Day Company, Publishers 


A leader is best 


When people barely know that he exists, 
Not so good when people obey and acclaim him, 
Worst when they despise him. 


“Fail to honor people, 


They fail to honor you;” 


But of a good leader, who talks little, 
When his work is done, his aim fulfilled, 
They will all say, “We did this ourselves.” 
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It Happened in Brooklyn 


IN THE FALL of 1950 the Brook- 
lyn Chapter, A.I.A., found itself 
seeking three main objectives: an 
annual Chapter social event, uni- 
fication with the Brooklyn Society 
of Architects, and a scholarship 
fund. Vincent Pellegrino, chair- 
man of the Chapter’s Committee 
on Public Information and Cur- 
rent Work, proposed a correlated 
effort that might achieve all three: 
joint sponsorship of a dinner dance 
by the Chapter and Society, It was 
agreed to by both organizations. 
In April, 1951, as one result, there 
was chartered the Brooklyn Archi- 
tects Scholarship Foundation, with 
funds sufficient to provide five 
scholarships at $500 each to deserv- 
ing students seeking architectural 
education in accredited colleges. 
Sixty per cent of this amount was 
obtained from a printed program 
in which members of the building 
industry were invited to list their 
names as sponsors at $100, donors 
at $50, or patrons at $25. The 
other forty per cent was the net 
profit derived from the sale of 
tickets to the 635 persons who at- 
tended the affair at $12.50 per 
ticket. 

Objectives reached: an annual 
social event, encouraging prospects 


for the unification idea, an annually 
strengthened scholarship fund, and 
gratifying public relations. All of 
which news is passed along to other 
chapters who may have some un- 
realized objectives. 


co 

Post-Convention Tours 

Tue Unitep States TRAVEL 
AcENcy has planned the following 
post-convention tours for this year: 

Option A: Architects’ Trek to 
Europe, a 36-day trip featuring 
visits in England, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Italy and France, under the 
leadership of George Bain Cum- 
mings, F.A.1.A. Leave New York 
June 28 and fly to London. Re- 
turn to New York August 2. 

Option B: Seven-day Cruise to 
Bermuda and Nassau. Sail from 
New York June 28 on the Ocean 
Monarch, arriving in Bermuda at 
9 a. M. June 30. Leave Bermuda 
at 3 p. M. the same day and arrive 
in Nassau at noon on July 2. Sail 
from Nassau at midnight and re- 
turn to New York July 5. 

Full details have been outlined in 
folders sent to the membership, and 
inquiries should be directed to the 
agency, 807 15th Street, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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Scrapplarus Aureatus 


are 
the 


inner 


general 
with 
properties and 
structure of architectural 
rials. It will therefore be pleasant 
for them to learn more about Na- 
ture’s so-called great architectural 
material, Philadelphia 
which does 
tangibly 


RCHITECTS in 

deeply concerned 
qualities, 
mate- 


Scrapple, 
not actually enter 


into architectural con- 
struction, yet which is the well- 
spring of architectural inspiration, 
the inward and spiritual grace, 
leads to 
glorious architectural results. 


There has been this endeavor, 


without doubt, which 


therefore, to improve the essential 
structure of Scrapple, what with 
the Standards, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, Mod- 
As 


the result of most astute and care- 


Bureau of 
ular Construction and so on. 


ful research, it is now believed that 
all the warfarin and red squill has 
been removed. 

It has been studiously placed 
within reach of domestic animals, 
without recorded ill effects to 
them. And in the files relating to 
the Scrapple Breakfast, there are 
few instances of serious indisposi- 
tion directly traceable to this in- 
spirational food, and in no case 
has the patient been confined to 


bed for a period of more than ten 
days. 

In travelling the country since 
the symbolic architectural use of 
scrapple, there has been noticed a 
more ethereal, a more heaven-seek- 
ing expression on architects’ faces. 
Their eyes have the upward glance 
that indicates their 
thoughts reach to higher things. 


inspiration ; 


Great minds have thus approved 
the ritualistic partaking of what the 
Romans called Scrapplarus A urea- 
tus (the “golden food’ or, more 
freely translated, “Ambrosia’’). 
The Starlight Roof of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria will be for 
Scrapple Breakfasting on the morn- 
ing of June 26th from 7:30 to 
10:00. The F.B.I. and the New 
York police will post a heavy 
cordon of guards to protect the 


open 


priceless food, and no one will be 
admitted without a member A.I.A. 
badge or one of the collateral 
A.A. badges. 
detecting electric eye will spot any 
effort by members of the under- 
world who may enter by trickery 
and endeavor to remove the valu- 
able material. However this must 
not deter architects from attending ; 
and they are cordially invited. 
Epwin BATEMAN Morris 


A special scrapple- 
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in 


Leicester Bodine Holland, F.A.1.A. 
1882 - 1952 


E WAS BORN in Louisville, 

Kentucky. His mother was 
a Sargent of New England; her 
charm and her virile mind gave 
quick evidence of her antecedents. 
His father was a distinguished 
scholar and doctor of medicine. 
The Eakins portrait of him, now 
in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, is prophetic in suggesting the 
character of the son, character de- 
veloped in a family where com- 


promises were not acceptable and 


where precision of thought and 
clarity of expression were expected. 

Leicester Holland’s early educa- 
tion was not unlike that of many 
other Philadelphia boys. After 
graduating from Penn Charter, 
and with some academic work, he 
began the study of medicine. He 
soon found this less than congenial, 
and changed to the School of Ar- 
chitecture of the University of 
Pennsylvania, graduating in 1904, 
taking his master’s degree in 1917 
and a doctorate in 1919. His early 
architectural experience was with 


Wilson Eyre and Goodhue, both 


of whom he greatly admired. His 
friendship and high regard for Paul 


Cret came later. 


His teaching, over a period of 
thirty years, was in many places. 
He was Associate Professor of Ar- 
chitecture at the American School 
in Athens 
He taught 


for Classical Studies 
from 1919 to 1922. 
architectural design and the history 
and philosophy of architecture at 
the University of Pennsylvania at 
various times from 1919 to 1942, 
becoming Professor of the History 
of Art and Chairman of the De- 
partment of Fine Arts. From 1925 
to 1927, he was Professor of Fine 
Arts at Vassar. 

He began fourteen years of serv- 
ice in the Library of Congress in 
1929, as Chief of the Division of 
Fine Arts, and as the incumbent 
of the Chair of Fine Arts of the 
Library, endowed by the Carnegie 
Corporation. Here he was charged 
with the promotion of the fine arts 
as such, a trust to which his scrup- 
ulous taste and appreciation of past 
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perfections were most fortunately 
adapted. 

His contribution to the study of 
early American architecture is 
recorded in the archives of the 
Historic American Buildings Sur- 
vey, which he, with the help of 
friends in the National Park Serv- 
ice, initiated. His first studies were 
concerned with the preservation of 
Independence Hall and the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society Building. 
He was made a member of the So- 
ciety in later years, and at the time 
of his death was Curator. 

The American Archeological In- 
stitute has published many of his 
papers, some are included in the 
Harvard Studies in Classical Phil- 
ology. These papers are extensive. 
It is not surprising that a number 
of them are researches in the origins 
and history of the Erectheum. 

He was an artist and craftsman 
of unusual ability, with the crafts- 
man’s interest in technical perfec- 
tion. His versatility was only a 
little less than incredible. He 
could with equal facility produce 
“Traffic Ways About France in 
the Dark Ages, 500-1150,” a thesis 
for his doctorate ; the “Garden Blue 
Book,” a compilation of the charac- 
teristics of common garden peren- 
nials; and then again appear before 
Congress with sufficient conviction 


to help in preventing the proposed 
mutilation of the Capitol. While 
engaged in a study of the glass at 
Chartres in 1909, he became ab- 
sorbed in the design of airplanes 
and was one of the first Americans 
to hold a pilot’s license. He could 
with no apparent difficulty put 
aside a study of Primitive Aegean 
Roofs, of Mycenaen Plumes, to 
welcome his friends and shortly be- 
come immersed in string “plays,” 
as he called them, performing with 
great dexterity. To a small group 
of friends he was known affection- 
ately as the “Gov,” whose opinions 
were accepted without question. 
The charm of his friendship 
stemmed in part, at least, from 
his simplicity and broad tolerance. 
He early realized the futility of 
small ambition, and devoted him- 
self to the humanities. His stub- 
born and indomitable courage made 
it possible for him to adhere to a 
discipline, to follow a pattern of 
thought, regardless of the sacri- 
fices incurred. These sacrifices were 
often heavy, but they only seemed 
to add to his stature and dignity. 
He leaves no single great monu- 
ment in stone or paint or paper, 
but, in the memory of those who 
were privileged to share his friend- 
ship, the consciousness of great 
courage, and tolerant understand- 
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ing. His memory will endure in 
the affection, respect and admira- 
tion of the learned men who knew 
him, and with the several genera- 
tions of students and friends, whom 
he helped with his wise and cool 
counsel, 

In an address to the Convention 
of The American Institute of Ar- 
chitects in 1930, he chose as the 
text of his talk, a quotation from 
the first book of Vitruvius, of which 
this is a part: 

“The architect should be 
equipped with knowledge of many 
branches of study and varied kinds 
of learning, for it is by his judg- 
ment that all work done by other 
arts is put to test... In all matters, 
but particularly in architecture, 
there are these two points: the 
thing signified, and that which gives 
it significance . . . It appears, then, 
that one who professes himself an 


architect should be well versed in 
both directions. He ought to be 
both naturally gifted and amenable 
to instruction. Neither natural 
ability without instruction nor in- 
struction without natural ability 
can make the perfect artist. Let 
him be educated, skillful with the 
pencil, instructed in geometry, 
know much history, have followed 
the philosophers with attention, 
understand music, have some 
knowledge of medicine, know the 
opinions of the jurists, and be ac- 
quainted with astronomy and the 
theory of the heavens.” 

This is a precise description of 
Leicester Holland. 

He was an architect, but also an 
artist, archeologist, aviator, teacher, 
bibliophile, philosopher, author, 
historian, a father devoted to his 
family, and an amazing friend, 

Grant Mixes SIMON, F.A.LA. 


American Academy in Rome Awards 


f >: Association of the Alumni 
of the American Academy in 
Rome, together with the National 
Society of Mural Painters, an- 
nounces the winners of two prizes 
in the 25th annual collaborative 
competition for students of archi- 


tecture, landscape architecture, 


painting and sculpture. The pro- 
gram was “A Community Music 
Library.” First prize, $250, went 
to a team from the University of 
Texas composed of Gordon L. 
Smith, Jr., architect, Cecil L. Case- 
bier, painter, and James H. Green, 
sculptor; and second prize, $150, 
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went to a team from Washington 
University composed of Max 
Nathan, architect, Raymond 
Grimm, sculptor, and Robert 
O'Neal, painter. 

The jury: Deane Keller and 
Jan Juta, painters; Paul Manship 
and Leo Friedlander, sculptors; 
Philip James and Robert Sanders, 
composers; C. Dale Badgeley and 
Edgar I. Williams, architects; and 
Alfred Geiffert, Jr., landscape ar- 
chitect. 

Three honorable mentions were 


also given, one to a team from 
Stanford University composed of 
Albert Sigal, architect, Leonard 
Stanley, sculptor, and George Ball, 
painter; another to a team from 
the University of Texas composed 
of Craig Allen, architect, Edward 
Brown, sculptor, and Ginger Boyd, 
painter; and a third to a Washing- 
ton University team composed of 
Robert H. Thompson, Jr., archi- 
tect, Isabella Burns, sculptor, Ken- 
neth Burge, painter, and William 
Brown, landscape architect. 


Calendar 


January 22-July 31: Exhibit of Coun- 
try Houses on Manhattan Island, 1750- 
1860, New York Historical Society, 170 
Central Park West, New York, N. Y. 

June 5-7: Convention of New Jersey 
Chapter, A.1.A., and New Jersey So- 
ciety of Architects, Berkeley-Carteret 
Hotel, Asbury Park, N. J. 

June 18-20: Conference on Soil Sta- 
bilization, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

June 24-27: 84th Convention, A.I1.A., 
The Waldorf-Astoria, New York, N.Y. 

June 25-28: British Architects Con- 
ference of 1952, Edinburgh, at the in- 
vitation of the Royal Incorporation 
of Architects in Scotland. A.A. 
visitors are welcome and, if planning 
to attend, should ask C. D. Spragg, 
Secretary, R.I.B.A., for a program. 

June 28-July 5: Post-Convention 
cruise to Bermuda and Nassau. Details 


from U. S. Travel Agency, 807 15th 
St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 

June 28-August 2: Post-Convention 
Architects’ Trek to Europe, George 
Bain Cummings, F.A.1.A., leader. Details 
from U. S. Travel Agency. 

July 10-31: Summer School for study 
of English Architecture, art and social 
history, Attingham Park, Shropshire, 
England. Information from Mr. George 
Trevelyan, Attingham Park, Salop. 

July 24-26: “Housing the Aging,” 
Sth Annual University of Michigan 
Conference on Aging, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

August 9-23: York Summer School of 
Architectural Study. Details from Sec- 
retary, York Civic Trust, St. Anthony’s 
Hall, Peaseholme Green, York. Appli- 
cations due June 30. 

September 8-20: York Courses on 
Protection and Repair of Ancient 
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Buildings. Details from Secretary, York 
Civic Trust, St. Anthony’s Hall, Pease- 
holm Green. York. Applications due 
June 30. 

October 9-11: Central States Confer- 
ence, A.I.A., Hotel Muehlebach, Kan- 


americano de Arquitectos, Mexico City. 
October 24-25: Gulf States Regional 
Council, Jefferson Davis Hotel (some 
meetings at Whitley Hotel), Montgom- 
ery, Ala. 
October 29-31: Convention of Texas 


Society of Architects, A.1.A., Hotel 


Cortez, El Paso, Tex. 


sas City, Mo. 
October 19-25: VII1 Congreso Pan- 


Howard Meyers Memorial Award 
for Architectural Writing 


Herewith is the second and concluding installment of Dr. Creese’s 
article from the Magazine of Art, April 1950, which was given 
Honorable Mention for the Howard Myers Memorial Award. The 
original committee of selection was made up of the then editors 
of the three commercial architectural magazines, Douglas Haskell, 
Harold Hauf and Charles Magruder (managing editor), who 
put their own magazines’ possible entries Aors concours. These 
men selected ten entries from the fifty submissions turned in by 
thirty-eight publications. The final selection was made by a com- 
mittee of Nancy V. McClelland, Harold R. Sleeper, F.A.1.A., and 
Richard F, Bach. Another Honorable Mention went to Jean 
Murray Bangs for “Prophet Without Honor,” publication of 
which is to follow. 





Architecture and Learning— 
A Collegiate Quandary 


In Two Parts, Part II 


By Walter L. Creese 
EDITOR, JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTURAL HISTORIANS 
—the domestic. In an article on 
“America’s Beautiful Modern 
Homes,” Mr. Cram in 1924 wrote 
admiringly of the free adaptations 
of the old Pennsylvania Dutch 


URING THE REIGN of the ar- 
chitects of the American 


D 


Renaissance a certain amount of 


regional leeway was still permitted 
within one category of architecture 
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stone houses and especially of the 
Spanish colonial homes of Cali- 
fornia. This latter style was “all 
very fascinating and indigenous 
and the variety and personality are 
prodigious.” ‘Two years later the 
alert editor of the Architectural 
Record, A. Lawrence Kocher, also 
observed the “vigorous individu- 
ality” of the domestic vernacular 
of California, which was “flexible 
because of the very variety of its 
elements.” 

William Wilson Wourster’s 
Stern Dormitory (1941) at the 
University of California and Clar- 
ence W. Mayhew’s Life Science 
Building for Mills College, just 
completed, are in one sense over- 


The 


grown contemporary houses. 
informal nature of the two build- 
ings generates in the observer that 
relaxed and comfortable feeling 
more commonly associated with 
houses than with institutional struc- 


tures on the twentieth-century 
scale. 

A house in a college is not so 
radical as one might think. The 
masters of the American Renais- 
sance had compromised with their 
own anti-indigenous principles by 
introducing Georgian architecture 
into the schools in the hope of giv- 
ing just this touch of intimacy and 


warmth. The bricks and white 


JUNE, 


trim lent a neat and cheerful color; 
the small units into which the 
buildings could be divided re 
peated the eighteenth-century do- 
mestic diminutiveness. In_ the 
present disputes, its most oft-cited 
advantage is its “Americanism.” 
One Ivy League college recently 
sent out a handsome brochure with 
illustrations of its future housing, 
apparently inspired by three dif- 
ferent sources: Jefferson’s Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Williamsburg, 
and eighteenth-century mill archi- 
tecture. (How Jefferson with his 
dislike of Williamsburg and his 
horror of industrialization might 
have cringed!) To such alumni 
as voiced a protest, the president 
urbanely replied, “There are con- 
ventions as rigid and designs as 
imitative in the so-called modern 
as in the so-called traditional 
styles.” Ironically enough, there 
is as much truth as amusement to 
be gained from this statement. Cer- 
tainly the redwood ranch house has 
been sprinkled indiscriminately over 
the country, like the California 
bungalow before it. Unthinking 
repetition must inevitably lead to 
such negative, “this is no worse 
than that,” estimates. 

The only way to avoid the un- 
of modernized 
to make people 


in 


confined spread 


mannerisms is 
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WALTER CARLSON 
Wilmington, Del. 
For Publie Service 
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Chicago, II}. 

For Design and Science 
of Construction 





BIRGE For Public Service 
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HERMAN Louis DUHRING 
Philadelphia, Pa 

For Design and 
Education 


Max H. Forney 

New York, N.Y 
For Service to The 
Institute and Science 
of Construction 


ROSERI B For Publi Service 
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Service to 


Mich. The Institute 
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For Education 
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LAWRENCE Hit 
St. Louis, Mo. 
For Education 


Rowert S. HUTCHINS 
New York, N. Y. 
For Design 


Francis B 
|] ACOBBERGER 
Portland, Ore. 


EUGENE Hl. KNIGHT 
Birmingham, Ala. 
For Public Service 
and Education 
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Washington, D. C. 
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MAYNARD LYNDON 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
For Design 


Watter F. Marrens 
harleston, W. Va. 
For Service to 

rhe Institute and 
Public Service 


Dare R, For Service to 
McENARY a The Institute 
Minneapolis, and 
Minn. Public Service 


Ropert W. McLAuGHuin, JR. 
New York, N. Y. 

For Design and 

Science of Construction 


Warren 1). MILLER 
Ferre Haute, Ind. 
For Public Service 
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Harotp H. MUNGER 
Toledo, Ohio 
For Public Service 


ALLAN H. NBEAI 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
For Service to 

Ihe Institute 


A. STAYTON ‘ a. For 
NUNN J] ‘ ox Public 
Houston, Tex. | . Service 


James W. O'ConNoR 
New York, N. Y. 
For Design 


N. W. Overstrerr 
Jackson, Miss. 
For Design 
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Montgomery, Ala. 
For Design 


ALFRED E. Poor 
New York, N. Y. 
For Design and 

Public Service 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. 
For Service to 

Ihe Institute 
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Charleston, W. Va. 
For Service to 

The Institute 
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aware of the potentialities of their 
own regions and to dissuade them 
of the illusion that good Ameri- 
can architecture is necessarily all- 
American. In Florida, Frank Lloyd 
Wright and Robert Law Weed 
have dextrously manipulated steel 
and to the particular 
climatic conditions of the state. On 
his Florida Southern campus, be- 
gun in 1937, Wright spreads his 


usual mantle of overhangs even 


concrete 


farther for protection against the 
hot Everywhere he baffles 
the light with clerestories, sky- 
lights and pinpoint jewel-windows 
of colored glass. A two-inch air 
pocket insulates the walls and keeps 
the temperature as even as pos- 
sible. At the University of Miami, 
begun in 1945, Mr. Weed has sup- 
by 


sun. 


plemented air conditioning 
orienting his buildings to catch the 
prevailing southeast breeze and pass 
it through the buildings with con- 
vection currents set in motion by 


the difference in temperature and 


size of openings on the warm and 


cool sides of the buildings. Fins 
from the frame and corridor over- 
hangs are an additional help in 
shade and _ trapping 
breezes. Spring rain, summer heat 
and fall hurricanes, local mate- 
rials and colors are all taken into 


In Wright’s case, and to 


spreading 


account. 
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a less extent in Weed’s, the need 
for shelter 
carried outdoors with continuous 
esplanades. 

Modern collegiate architecture 
in these two southern states, west- 


without enclosure is 


ern and eastern, has attained a lati- 
tude of regional and personal ex- 
pression hardly equaled elsewhere. 
There is, however, a certain cli- 
matic appropriateness in the fact 
that the Finns, Alvar Aalto and 
the two Saarinens, should have put 
up their college buildings in the 
northern of the United 
States. Aalto’s Senior Dormitory 
at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology turns its back to the chilly 


areas 


north winds of Boston and wel- 
comes the sun at the front, which 
shelters an independent dining and 
lounge unit. The cantilevered 
stairway at the rear, opening out 
into lounges and service areas as it 
rises, forms an insulating corridor 
wall toward the north. The rear 
of the building is angular and 
austere, the southern front smooth 
and flowing. The easy M-shaped 
plan, with its longer outer arm 
suggesting a directional relation to 
the older buildings which Ralph 
Adams Cram dedicated, was prac- 
tical for a number of reasons: the 
limited length of the lot, a zoning 
height of sixty-five feet and the 
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view afforded up and down the 
Charles River. It exploits the 
pliability of the reinforced-concrete 
frame. Visual preparation for the 
curving brick walls existed long be- 
fore in the proud bow-windows of 
Beacon Street and in Henry Hob- 
son Richardson’s Sever Hall at 
Harvard. 
A subtle 
warmth and color appears in the 
tweedy surfaced walls of the ex- 
terior and the neat, well-made fur- 
atfec- 


instinct for textural 


niture within. The close 
tion for materials of the old arts 
and crafts tradition survives in the 
work of Wright also, but some- 
how his genius has been too inde- 
pendent and epic to make him an 
effective designer of everyday ob- 
jects. Aalto’s dormitory is com- 
plete with beds, chairs, desks and 
closets of his own creation, while 
the Saarinens’ women’s residence 
for Antioch College in Ohio is 
similarly filled with articles from 
the Saarinen-Eames group. These 
men have proved that good archi- 
tects can be good furniture de- 
signers also, and it seems likely that 
their influence ad- 
vanced American furniture for 
some time to come. 

The considerable improvement 
of American interiors through the 
efforts of these “foreigners” illus- 


models _ will 


trates how a truly democratic ar- 
chitecture may benefit by accepting 
new impulses from whatever origin. 
A free building tradition must rely 
upon its powers of intelligent in- 
rather blind 
sion. Selective judgment and crea- 


clusion than exclu- 
tive synthesis are the means to this 
end. Those who seek to discredit 
modern architecture, like the New 
England 
stated that, “Actually much of the 
‘modern’ in America is transplanted 


college president who 


from Germany,” badly underrate 
their own countrymen. America is 
under no obligation for the orig- 
inality of its modernism; up to 
Hitler’s time, American industrial 
buildings and Frank Lloyd Wright 
were prime influences in Germany. 
The production of the best Ger- 
man architects, although their dis- 


cipline may seem stiff and imper- 


sonal to some, exhibits a laudable 
striving toward the most with the 
least. This is not without future 
relevance in a land just beginning 
to worry about the limits of its 
natural resources, expended as 
prodigiously in its buildings as else- 
where. 

The new Graduate Dormitories 
at Harvard by the Architects Col- 
laborative are an excellent case in 
point. The cost of housing one 
man here is approximately one 
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quarter of that spent in the Uni- 
versity’s Georgian housing plant of 
the prosperous ’twenties. The lat- 
ter provided the most luxurious 
quarters in the country for the most 
heavily endowed university. In 
the Gropius project, the savings 
are brought about by the module. 
Twelve-by-eighteen-foot rooms 
range along either side of sound- 
proofed corridors. Removable par- 
make into 


titions some doubles 


singles. Several dormitories have 
common stair wells, thus eliminat- 
ing duplication of this expensive 
item. The materials are also eco- 
nomical: main partitions are of 
cinder blocks without plaster; the 
outer walls are buff brick, with a 
row of headers every seven courses. 

The cue for the avoidance of 
monotonous uniformity comes from 
a road that clips off one side of the 
lot. The grounds between the 
dormitories turn and open at each 
end to give the “sequence of sur- 
prise effects in space” desired by 
the architects. Stair and bath- 
room projections of cast stone at 
slight angles repeat the deviation 
of the lot line and the trapezoid of 
the Commons. The lounge and 
game rooms are placed below the 


dining-rooms in the Commons— 
exactly the opposite arrangement 
to that in the Aalto dormitory at 


M.I.T., where students walk down 
into the sub-story to eat. 

Mies van der Rohe’s Illinois 
Institute of Technology, set down 
in Chicago’s south side, is another 
vivid lesson in orderly planning. 
The module is the same every- 
where—24’ x 24’—but 
into it are an infinite variety of 
rectangles in brick, glass and steel, 
as serene in their logic as the sur- 
rounding blocks of buildings are 
confused in their irrationality. 
Esthetically, the campus of the 
Illinois Institute of ‘Technology 
has good cause for existence as a 
reproach to its twentieth-century 
environment. It is fitting that it 
should be in Chicago, not far from 
where the great “White City” of 
1893 once stood along the lake; 
for what else was the Columbian 
Exposition but a city of reproach 
to the nineteenth-century metro- 
polis? 

Such projects as Schweikher and 
Elting’s Fine Arts Center for 
Maryville College in Tennessee 
encourage the supposition that 
soon outstanding modern college 
buildings by young and compara- 
tively unknown architects may be- 
gin to crop up in unusual places. 
If this be a first symptom of a 
forthcoming popular triumph for 
modernism, then once again we 


woven 
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must be on our guard against suc- 
cess. The American Renaissance 
was probably the most universally 
“successful” movement in Ameri- 
can architecture; but democracy 
should not imply conformity. Ma- 
jority rule means the expression of 
the separate wills of the individuals 
making up that majority, and not 
the convenience of mass mental 
maneuvers. 

When opposite factions cling 
naturally to lofty ideals, as is apt 
to be the case in these intramural 
collegiate disputes, it seems neces- 
sary that some common area of 
discussion be found before disagree- 
ment can begin to be resolved. The 
invocation of native virtue on the 
one hand, or streamlined tech- 
nology on the other, does not really 
help much. Cram and McKim 
and their unconscious followers 
were basically right in feeling that 
our everyday insistence upon ac- 
tion and applicability often in- 
trudes too far into the university, 
threatening much that is valuable 
from the past. The past glows 
and shines again as it touches the 
fresh mind of youth. But univer- 
sities, while they must dignify and 
preserve the past, are funda- 
mentally intellectual and financial 
testimonies to an emphatic con- 
fidence in a better future. If there 


is any meaningful consistency be- 
tween our general culture and uni- 
versity environment, it should be 
that this has been traditionally a 
land of hope, and that its educa- 
tional system ought to be an in- 
strument in the promotion of a 
better day. Architectural ideo- 
grams, unlike objects in nature, 
lose specific gravity as they are 
moved from their time and place 
of origin. One of the oldest prin- 
ciples of architectural history is 
that beautiful buildings always 
rested on a foundation of spiritual 
meaning for the people and places 
which surrounded them. The ad- 
vocates of modernism for colleges 
are calling for a revival, too, but 
an inner one of a return to pro- 
gressive individualism, and not for 
an outer one of superficial style 
forms. The future will judge 
which attitude had the greater 
claim to spiritual validity for this 
country and time. 


% 


“Room for Improvement” 


Contest 
WEST COAST PLYWOOD MANU- 


FACTURERS are offering $20,000 in 
cash prizes in a remodeling competi- 
tion. The prizes are offered mainly 
to home owners for suggestions as 


to specific remodeling projects. 
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Eight local architects will be com- 
missioned to design solutions to 
the projects of the winning home 
owners. Details and entry blanks 
may be had from Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Association, Tacoma 2, 


Wash. 


te 


Better School Design 
Competition 
For the second year The School 
Executive, an educational journal, 
is conducting a competition among 
school or college buildings erected 


during 1952. Judges: J. S. Reis- 
ner, Chairman, W. W. Caudill, 
Edward Fleagle, architects, and 
Don L. Essex (New York State 
Department of Education), Archi- 
bald B. Shaw (Superintendent of 
Schools, Scarsdale, N. Y.); Ken- 
neth Gibbons, professional advisor. 
Entry blanks may be secured from 
Dr. Walter D. Cocking, Editor, 
The School Executive, 470 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
These entry blanks must be sub- 
mitted and approved by December 
15, 1952. 


Awards to School Buildings 


HE American Association of 
School Administrators held ex- 
hibitions of recent school buildings 
in St. (awards in April 
JourRNAL), Los Angeles and Bos- 
ton. 
In the Los Angeles exhibition 
Seals of Merit were awarded to:, 
William H. Harrison, tor Wil- 
liam Penn School, Whittier, 
Calif. 
David H. Horn, for Sunshine 
School, Fresno, Calif. 
Donald Beach Kirby and 
Thomas B. Mulvin, for Kath- 
erine Delmar Burke School, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


John Lyon Reid, for John Muir 


Louis 


Elementary School, Contra 
Costa County, Calif. 
Reisner & Urbahn, for Long 
Beach Elementary and Junior 
High School, Long Beach, 
Long Island, N. Y. 

The jury: Architects—John 
Landon, Herbert J. Powell, 
F.A.L.A., both of Los Angeles, 
Edward L. Varney, Jr., Phoenix, 
Ariz.; educators—Dr. Ray L. 
Hamon, U. S. Office of Education 
Building Consultant, Dr. Charles 
W. Bursch, Building Specialist, 
California State Department of 
Education, Francis As- 
sistant Superintendent, San Diego 
County Schools. 


Darby, 
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In the Boston exhibition Seals 

of Merit were awarded to: 

Alonzo J. Harriman, for Ele- 
mentary School, Bar Harbor, 
Me. 

The Architects Collaborative and 
G. Adolph Johnson, associated 
architects, for Chandler Street 
Junior High School, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Ketchum, Gina & Sharp, for 
Bloodgood Elementary School, 
Albertson, Long Island, N. Y. 

William G. Lyles, Bissett, Car- 
lisle & Wolff, for Langley- 
Bath-Clearwater High School, 
Aiken County, S. C. 


Nichols & Butterfield, for East 
Hartford High School, East 
Hartford, Conn. 

David H. Horn, for Sunshine 
School, Fresno, Calif. 


The Jury: Architects—Richard 
L. Aeck, Atlanta, Ga., Douglas 
Haskell, New York, N. Y., Lauren 
V. Pohlman, Elizabeth, N. J.; 
educators—Dr. H. H. Linn, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Prof. Ralph D. McLeary, 
Superintendent of Schools, Plain- 
field, N. J., John E. Marshall, 
Massachusetts Building Assistance 
Commission, Boston, Mass. 














News from the Educational Field 


Rosert W. McLAuGHLIN, Jr., 
F.A.1L.A., of Holden, McLaughlin & 
Associates, New York, has been 
appointed Director of the School 
of Architecture at Princeton Uni- 
versity, succeeding Professor Sher- 
ley Warner Morgan, F.a.1.A. Mr. 
McLaughlin will continue in the 
practice of architecture in assum- 
ing his new duties in the fall. 


JEAN LaBatTurt is to become Di- 
rector of Graduate Studies in the 


School, with direction of design 
instruction, 


Dr. KATHARINE Everett GiL- 
BERT, professor of philosophy and 
Chairman of the Department of 
Aesthetics, Art and Music, Duke 
University, died April 28. She 
had been a member of the Duke 
faculty for more than 21 years. 
Her guest editorial in the March 
1950 JourNAL will be pleasantly 
recalled. 
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They Say: 


H. S. Goodhart-Rendel, F.R.I.B.A. 
(At the R.I.B.A. Dinner, London, 
March 20, 1952) 

We can all have our own opinion 
on how much the spirit of our 


great-grandsons will be enriched by 
the historic buildings that the more 


enduring of our present construc- 
tions will then have become. Every- 
thing will have passed from them 
then their architecture. 
Their novelty will have gone; their 
particular serviceability will have 
disappeared their 
good health will have vanished; 


except 


and youthful 
they will exist only on their archi- 
tectural quality. If their architec- 
ture is good and true, men will 
love them and be the better for 
loving them; they will try to find 
use them, and 
destroying them just as we try to 
resist destroying old manor houses. 
Can we hope that that will be so? 
Let us hope that it may be so, so 
that we may do something to repay 


some for resist 


to future generations what we owe 
to the last. 


William Zeckendorf 


(In “Baked Buildings,” The At- 
lantic, December 1951) 
The automobile industry gives 


us a better car today than the best 


car of 1915 and for much less 
money. You cannot say that about 
our business. Our business costs 
more than ever, notwithstanding 
that it is the heir—and incidentally 
the heir without pay—of all of the 
products of the laboratory. Can 
we blame the architect? Can we 
blame the builders? Can we blame 
the financiers? I do not know. 
Perhaps they are all to blame. Per- 
haps none. All I can say is that we 
are reaching the point very rapidly 
where it is almost impossible to 
build a building which will pay at 
all without some form of subsidy. 
And the FHA is a form of subsidy. 
And the FHA has accounted for 
perhaps 80% of the construction 
in the United States for the past 
twelve years. 


Anthony M. Chitty, F.R.I.B.A. 
(In the Presidential Address, An- 
nual Meeting of the Architectural 
Association, London, Oct. 31, 1951) 
The beauty of good design surely 


is an end in itself; it is not acci- 
dental, not automatic, not found 
by formula, not alone the outcome 
of a theory of construction, least of 
all discovered in committee. The 
essence of creative work has not 
been changed in a thousand years 
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and one man must always deter- 
mine its final form even if several 
have contributed toward it. 


Edwin S. Burdell 
In a speech before the National 
Conference of the American Insti- 
tute of Decorators, New York, 

March 28, 1952 
The family that is so stream- 


lined that it begins with courting 
in a parked car, followed by a 
wedding in a hotel parlor, expands 
with births in a maternity hospital, 
entertains in restaurants, cares for 
its sick in hospitals, and buries its 
dead from the undertaker’s parlors, 
and has nothing more in the way of 
family possessions than the clothes 
on its backs and a six-month file of 


The Saturday Evening Post, is 
bound to be transient in its think- 
ing, its morals, and its citizenship. 


Philip Hope E. Bagenal, F.R.1.B.A. 
(In an address before the Archi- 
tectural Association, London, Jan- 
uary 31, 1952) 

Modern materials are, therefore, 
and require 
attention to 


more vulnerable 


greater, not less, 
weather protection and to design- 
ing for fool-proofness. But the 
modern style, by emphasizing un- 
broken surfaces, by discarding the 
rationale of moldings and putting 
nothing in its place, does not as a 
style give greater weather protec- 
tion. This is a radical defect. 


A CONFERENCE: Where conversation is substituted for the 
dreariness of labor and the loneliness of thought. 


Architects Read and Write 


Letters from readers—discussion, argu- 
mentative, corrective, even vituperative 


HistoricAL HeritaGe vs. THE MARCH or “PRoGREsS”’ 
By Tatsor HAMLIN, F.A.LA., New York, N. Y. 


A Letter to the New York Herald Tribune and to the JoURNAL 


H™ is a vital problem which 
affects the future of every 
American city: How can _non- 
financial values of beauty, com- 


munity harmony, and historical as- 
sociation be protected against the 
forces of financial exploitation? At 
the present time, preservation of 
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architecturally important monu- 
ments or structures with historical 
associations is totally dependent on 
two conditions: Either they are 
making enough money to render it 
undesirable to change them, or, con- 
versely, they are in financially 
blighted areas where it will not be 
profitable to replace them. This, in 
the long run and in terms of the 
total worthwhileness of community 
life, is manifestly absurd. 

Though the condition is absurd 
it is not insoluble, for other coun- 
tries and some communities in this 
country have worked out ways of 
solving it. All these solutions are 
based on one controlling idea—that 
the facts of architectural excellence, 
community harmony, and historical 
association create social values of 
the first importance, aid civic and 
national pride, and hence create 
better citizens with richer lives, 
give a sense of community con- 
tinuance, and make the city and the 
country both more lovable and 
more livable. Furthermore, these 
intangible values are held to have 
been created by the communities 
over long periods, and since they 
are socially created they are logic- 
ally subject to social or govern- 
mental control and must take 
precedence over individual inter- 
ests. The present solutions are 
roughly these : 

I. The 


(in France, Germany, and other 


monument historique 


European countries, and to a less 
extent in Great Britain and in the 
United States through the National 
Park Service). This is the setting 
apart of certain sites and buildings 
as national monuments, either 
owned direct by the national gov- 
ernments or under national control 
until they are obtained by the gov- 
ernment. 


II. Regional or municipal con- 
trol. This is most highly developed 
in Holland, where rotating com- 
mittees in each city have absolute 
veto power over the preservation of 
existing esthetic and historical 
values. The best, and I believe the 
only, example in the United States 
is the Vieux Carrée Commission in 
New Orleans. 

III. Private organized philan- 
thropy chartered by the government 
but not under government control. 
This is represented in Great 
Britain by the National Trust, and 
in this country by the similar body 
recently set up and still in its in- 
fancy. Local preservation societies 
come under this head. 

IV. Private philanthropy, e.g., 
Rockefeller in Williamsburg. 

Because of the wide expanse, the 
great regional differences, and the 
federal nature of the United States, 
the application of the first system, 
the monument historique, is usually 
inapplicable in most of the cases 
where the problem is most pressing 
—in growing large cities, for in- 
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stance. If every state could adopt 
some such system the problem 
would be lessened, but not solved, 
for only the citizens of each com- 
munity know the conditions of their 
community with sufficient vividness 
to handle the matter. The third 
method, the national trust, is also 
limited in its usefulness, for the 
values it must consider will be 
largely national rather than local 
The fourth method, private phil- 
anthropy, despite several successes, 
is too arbitrary and too accidental 
in its nature to be more than a 


very occasional help. 


The second method, regional or 
community control, would there- 
fore seem the most promising ap- 
proach. We know that it is legally 
enforcible and constitutional, for 
the Vieux Carrée Commission has 
had its power upheld in the highest 
Louisiana court. The problem in 
places that are less tourist centers 
is more difficult, but the court de- 
cisions in that case, upholding a 
city’s right to protect the intangible 
values which make it what it is, 
might have much wider implica- 
tions than those brought up in New 
Orleans, If some such body could 
be erected in every city to watch 
over its older portions, would not 
great strides in this movement be 
made? How about a Greenwich 
Village Commission here in New 


York? 
The Dutch experience is also 


valuable. Here redevelopment of 
older areas is not hampered, it is 
furthered. But the redevelopers 
must preserve older exteriors 
marked for preservation, or must 
re-erect them in their original posi- 
tions as the fronts of their new 
structures. One can walk through 
old streets in Amsterdam that are 
apparently unchanged, then sud- 
denly come to a gate leading in to 
the block center and find himself 
in a beautiful modern apartment 
court, gay with grass, trees, and 
flowers, with a small elementary 
school in the center. Could we not 
use, in old towns and beautiful old 
parts of cities, a similar scheme? 
Our cities would be infinitely the 
gainers. 

The United States fortunately 
has one more weapon in this fight 
—the Redevelopment Act—but 
this is a weapon little used. Only 
in Philadelphia has a city planning 
commission been farsighted and 
imaginative enough to include as a 
major objective the preservation of 
what is worth while in the old in 
the design of the new; as a result 
its plans have a life and community 
reality that are unparalleled else- 
where. One difficulty surrounds the 
application of this Act: it is limited 
to slum or blighted areas. If only 
it could be amended in such a way 
as to cover other areas of architec- 
tural, community, or historic 
values! Then indeed we could at- 
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tack the preservation problem real- 


supporting the adjustment of in- 


istically, the citizens (who would dividual land values that preserva- 
tion in many cases involves. 


be benefited as a whole) as a whole 


“Or Men AND MurRALS” 


By SAMUEL OLIPHANT, New York, N. Y. 
COUNSEL AND ACTING DIRECTOR, INTERNATIONAL FINE ARTS COUNCIL 


WAS most pleased and inter- 
I ested in Professor Weisman’s 
article, “Of Men and Murals,” 
which appeared in the February 
issue of the JOURNAL. 

He has written upon a subject 
that requires considerably more 
thought and agitation than has thus 
far been put upon it in this coun- 
try, though it has been the subject 
of much thinking and debate par- 
ticularly in England, and, not 
strange to relate, some of the criti- 
cisms of which Professor Weis- 
man wrote are likewise found in 
that and other countries. 

I am referring of course, to the 
patent and unfortunate lack of 
unity and coherence, and as a re- 
sult the deplorable situation exist- 
ing between the architect, the 
mural painter, and the architec- 
tural sculptor. It is the refusal to 
recognize and appreciate the fact 
that each of these has a common 
bond, interest and origin—that 
they are kin, and not alien to each 
other—that makes for the short- 
comings and a state of affairs un- 
worthy of these cultured and in- 
tegrated professionals. And the 
failure of the architect to compre- 


hend, plan for, and employ mural 
painters and architectural sculp- 
tors will ultimately cause his de- 
cline, as it is indeed causing the 
decline of the mural painter and 
the architectural sculptor. 


It is folly, however, to ascribe 
the lack of a mural tradition to 
those reasons enumerated by Pro- 
fessor Weisman. Prominent among 
the reasons suggested by him, is the 
lack in the architect himself; that 
too few have thought about mural 
painting as an art form, and that 
most do not, for that and other 
reasons, design buildings integrat- 
ing mural paintings and architec- 
tural sculptures with their archi- 
tecture. 

On the other hand, it is said that 
it is not the failure to employ such 
artists but the lack of unity and 
harmony between the artist and 
architect when he has been em- 
ployed, that has caused the break- 
down. Many failures have been 
registered in buildings in which ar- 
chitectural sculpture and mural 
painting played an essential and 
important part. These failures, it 
has been suggested, were caused by 
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a divergence between the points of 
view of the architect and the mural 
painter or architectural sculptor, 
the architect thinking in terms of 
constructional composition, each 
part related to another, the whole 
composition being conceived of as 
an integral unit. The mural 
painter or architectural sculptor, 
on the other hand, who expresses 
himself in his work is often 
hampered and hindered in his ex- 
pression by his architectural setting. 
If limitations are not imposed he 
is likely to go the full limit of the 
conception in his mind without re- 
gard to his setting and perhaps in- 
terrupt the movement of the gen- 
eral design. 

But that this should occur to 
such an extent, and cause such fric- 
tion and unpleasantness as to war- 
rant the failure to employ muralists 
and sculptors is most unlikely. For 
the true artist can be counted upon 
to recognize the proprieties of the 
architectural setting, since his de- 
sire, too, is to create a setting that 
will be in artistic harmony with 
the architectural scheme which he 
has been employed to enhance. 

We have, therefore, the archi- 
tect for whom the sculptor or 
painter provides an enrichment for 
his building, and the sculptor for 
whom the building is a setting for 
his sculpture. It is a happy 
medium between the two which 


produces the finest results—the 


sculptor, painter, working un- 
trammeled but conscious nonethe- 
less of the limitations and require- 
ments of his problem, the architect 
placing the decorative mural so 
that it contributes to the structural 
design as a whole. 

Were architects and artists to 
look upon their professions as ones 
devoted to the public service, a dif- 
ferent attitude towards their fellow 
artists might prevail, despite the 
occasional difficulties and differ- 
ences, for what such an attitude 
would entail is a responsibility for 
the work that each individual mem- 
ber of the profession performs. 

At present, no such responsibil- 
ity appears to be recognized. Little 
is done to educate the individual 
artist or architect in the other’s 
field, and they therefore know 
very little of their respective func- 
tions in connection with a joint 
enterprise. Each goes his own way, 
develops along his own lines, with- 
out recognition of the other’s 
needs and capacities. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that there are 
architects who have never thought 
of designing a building with an eye 
to the integration of painting or 
architectural sculpture with archi- 
tecture. And when in such in- 
stance the architect attempts such 
integration, he and the artist are so 
ignorant of the part that each is 


to play in the structural scheme 
result. 


that failure is bound to 
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When, as invariably happens, fail- 
ure does result, the architect is 
“cured,” vowing never to engage 
in what has been for him an “ex- 
periment.” He refuses to admit 
that he might have been originally 
at fault, first because of his ignor- 
ance, and second because his lack 
of interest in his fellow artists pre- 
vented him from knowing of the 
many fine mural painters and archi- 
tectural sculptors with whom he 
could have worked, been educated, 
and with whom he could have 
achieved the result that would have 
redounded to his professional 
brethren as well as to himself. 
To say that there is no mural 
tradition, and that there are no 
outstanding mural painters whose 
services can be utilized, is to per- 
petuate the myth that architects in- 
dulge in to hide this ignorance. It 
is likewise lazy and slipshod think- 
ing that refuses to overcome in- 
ertia, that palls ingenuity and 
thinking in connection with sculp- 
tural and mural painting embel- 
lishment. It is too great an ab- 
sorption in constructional composi- 


tion, patterns of light and air, and 
of voids and solids, and of very 
little or no comprehension or 
thought of the embellishments 
within a building that makes for 
so many dull, drab and bad build- 
ings. It is these bad buildings 
which make it possible for more 
and more building and commercial 
firms to dispense with the archi- 
tect’s services, for where there is 
mediocrity there is the competition 
to match it. 

There is a mural tradition, aad 
there are.in this country many 
outstanding muralists who work 
and have worked in many media, 
in many parts of the world, and 
whose work can be found in every 
conceivable kind of structure. And 
insofar as the medium to be em- 
ployed, there is no material that has 
not been utilized in these murals, 
so wide is the range of employ- 
ment. It requires only that the 
architect evince the proper inter- 
est. And as for cost, most of it is 
just talk. Give the muralist the 
opportunity, and the fancy notions 
of cost will evaporate. 


“Wuat Price Deans?” 


By G. Hotes PERKINS 
DEAN, SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, UNIVERSITY OF PENNA. 


R. SHAW is quite correct in 
feeling that the architectural 
schools will perennially face the 
dilemma of attracting inspiring 


teachers who have, at the same 
time, up-to-the-minute experience 
in practice. The revitalizing of 
experience by continuous contacts 
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with practice is to my mind an es- 
sential for a good teacher. Stale ex- 
perience can, at times, be even more 
stultifying and misleading than 
none at all. 


I recognize the dilemma that we 
face in trying to maintain a faculty 
which carries on a part-time prac- 
tice and which, therefore, in- 
evitably confronted with the prob- 
lem of divided allegiance. Yet I 
see no way out. Mr. Shaw’s sug- 
gestion that professors come to a 
school for five- or six-week periods 
as visitors is a very good one, yet 
by no means new. Yale University 
has, since long before the war, car- 
ried out a successful program along 
these lines. We are attempting to 
do the same here, and have had four 
visiting critics this past year who 
have been truly stimulating to the 
students. We have tried in all 
four cases to ask the men to give 
problems upon which they were 
currently working in their offices, 
although the requirements for the 
individual buildings and the site 
selected were not always identical 
with the actual architectural prob- 
lem. In the school problems, we 
always try to select an actual site 
that can be visited and to develop 
a program through the research of 
the students and by conferences 
with the ultimate users of the build- 
ing. In succession this year we 


have had George Fred Keck of 


is 


Chicago, Paul Rudolph of Florida, 
Robert A. Little of Cleveland and 
Willo von Moltke. Each has had 
his peculiar contribution to make 
in working with the advanced stu- 
dents. A large portion of the suc- 
cess of any such program, however, 
must depend upon the careful or- 
ganization of the work by a more 
permanent member of the staff, but 
with some reasonable foresight this 
can be easily arranged. It is more 
dificult to use such men in the 
earlier years, but their presence in 
the school has an important effect 
upon the thinking of the younger 
students, since they have an oppor- 
tunity to come in contact with 
fresh points of view through lec- 
tures and other meetings. One of 
the more practical problems re- 
volves around the distance from 
which such critics should come, 
since there a considerable ad- 
vantage in having them come from 
far enough away so that they spend 
full time at the school, and are not 
tending to run home on weekends. 

It seems to me that Mr. Shaw’s 
idea offers an important means of 
improving the standard of our ar- 
chitectural training by providing 
inspirational leadership. It has at 
the same time the distinct advantage 
of being practical, since our experi- 
ence shows it costs not more, and 
perhaps less, to have four outstand- 


1S 


ing men coming on for part time 
rather than one in residence. 
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The Editor’s Asides 


Wuat Papers do you read? 
Those which influenced our own 
thinking of the past decade or so 
made much of the theory that pub- 
lic housing was a community econ- 
omy: in these newly built neigh- 
borhoods, police and fire protec- 
tion were to show great savings in 
expense. The 
credible—less juvenile delinquency 
because of and _better- 
equipped playgrounds and the im- 
In 


reasoning was 


larger 


provement in all the amenities. 
Los Angeles, however, it seems not 
to have worked out that 
Chief of Police Parker reports that 
extra police protection is required 
for that city’s existing public hous- 
ing projects, 
normal rate, and that juvenile de- 


way. 


as compared with the 
linquency is more pronounced in 
these public 
other inviting theory is thus dented 
—but possibly we are reading the 


housing sections. An- 


wrong papers. 


FirE seems to be always waiting 
just around the corner for another 
chance at Frank Lloyd Wright's 
Taliesin. For the third time it 
has attacked, this time through an 
unwatched brush fire. A central 
section of the school was burned— 
the theater, dining-room and seven 


units of the students’ living quar- 
ters. No insurance. F. L. W. 
told the reporters that he and his 
fifteen students would themselves 
rebuild the damaged section. 

A-BOMB— 


EARTHQUAKE OR 


which will you guard against first? 
If the former, you will be attracted 
by the University of California’s 
offering of a symposium the latter 
part of this month on both the 
Berkeley and Los Angeles cam- 
puses—‘Earthquake and Blast Ef- 


fects on Structures.” At the other 
side of the continent, M.I.T. is 
holding an earlier conference on 
“Building for the Atomic Age,” in 
which the earthquake threat will 
have to be satisfied with a minor 
emphasis in the billing. 
As if the architect 
enough trouble with 
efflorescence, foundation water, and 
microclimatology ! 


had 


termites, 


not 


In ANY IQ Test of Institute 
members there should be the ques- 
tion: How many times has The In- 
stitute awarded its Gold Medal? 
and to whom? The average credit 
given for the answers, on the scale 
of 0 to 100, would probably be 
in the neighborhood of .001. Yet 
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the answers to both questions are 
right in the front of the Member- 
ship Directory, which, though con- 
siderably out of date, should be 
found in the possession of every 
Institute member. To save you the 
trouble of looking for and in the 
Directory, we have presented this 
highest honor eighteen times and 
are about to witness the nineteenth 
award, to Auguste Perret. Here is 
the record, with the years in which 
the awards were made: 


1907 Sir Aston Webb, R. A. 
London 

Charles Follen McKim 
New York 

George Browne Post 
New York 

Jean Louis Pascal 
Paris 

Victor Laloux 
Paris 

Henry Bacon 
New York 

Sir Edwin Landseer Lut- 
yens, London 

Bertram Grosvenor Good- 
hue, New York 

Howard Van Doren Shaw 
Chicago 

Milton Bennett Medary 
Philadelphia 


1909 


1911 


1914 


1922 


1923 


1925 


1925 


1927 


Ragnar Ostberg 
Stockholm 


Paul Philippe Cret 
Philadelphia 

Louis Henri Sullivan 
Chicago 

Eliel Saarinen 


Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

Charles Donagh Maginnis 
Boston 

Frank Lloyd Wright 
Spring Green, Wisc. 

Sir Patrick Abercrombie 
London 


Bernard Ralph Maybeck 
Berkeley, Calif. 


THE RESEARCHES of Roger 
Allen continually add to our store 
of human knowledge. As reported 
in a speech to the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety of Architects, the sage of 
Grand Rapids says: 

When man first came down out 
of the trees—and, confidentially, I 
consider this was man’s first great 
mistake—it is probable that his 
first dwellings were caves. In 
those days it was his house that a 
man didn’t know from a hole in 
the ground. 


C 


Current Events, by Alfred Bendiner 
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—Now available . . . The only dictionary of— 
useful architectural fterms published in 50 years| 


DICTIONARY of 
ARCHITECTURE 
b 


y 
HENRY H. SAYLOR 
Editor, Journal of The 
American Institute 
of Architects 


Long needed is this modern dictionary of over 4,000 
terms used in architectural work, study, historical 
reading. Its succinct definitions include technical 
terms, names and descriptions of building stones, 
woods, building materials, words in allied fields. 
Grouped illustrations, phonetic pronunciation guides, 
compact size (442” x 634”), and clear, easy-to-read 
type are among its other features. 


1952 221 pages, illustrated $4.50 





; JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC., Dept. AIA-652 
Mail 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


coupon On 10 days’ approval, send Saylor’s Dictionary of Archi- 
for tecture. 1 will remit $4.50 plus postage, or return book 
postpaid. If payment is enclosed, Wiley pays postage— 

copy same money-back return privilege. 
nN , 
a Name 


l 
approva ii 








Zone State 
(Offer not valid outside U. S.) 
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Much of the significant architectural 
thinking of our generation is here recorded 





Are you having your JOURNALS bound? 


Send us your loose copies, any time, to be bound 
as illustrated above. 


A volume consists of six issues—January through 
June, or July through December. Each volume 
has its own index, and we supply a title page. 
Issues missing from your file can be supplied, 
while they last, at 35c each. 

Unless you instruct otherwise, we bind in the 
original covers of each issue but not the advertis- 
ing pages. 

Binding, when you supply the loose copies, 

when we supply all new copies, $3.75. 


JouRNAL oF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
1741 New York Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





Find the “Radiator - 


A Sale-able Idea in Heating 


Oo 
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“Find the radiator’! Crane 
radiant baseboard heating is 
inconspicuous, efficient, does 
away with drafty currents. 


How Crane ideas for radiant baseboard panels help 
your clients get the most out of the homes you plan 


The idea here is to take full advantage of the plans you draw. With 
radiant baseboard heating you can do it. Your clients can arrange their 
furniture for best effect and comfort, free of the limitations imposed by 
conventional radiators and warm air ducts. 

Crane’s radiant baseboard panels bring healthful warmth that reaches 
every corner of the room evenly with no “cold spots.’’ Where radiant 
panels are not required all around a room, matching wood baseboard 
can be installed for continuity of appearance. Easily installed in new or 
existing homes. 

Consult your Crane Branch or Crane Wholesaler or Plumbing Con- 
tractor for complete data. 


GENERAL OFFICES 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO S 
VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE 
@ PLUMBING AMD HEATING 





Girard College Chapel in Philadelphia, 


re-roofed Pennsylvania, has solved its 


roof-leakage problems. The permanently 


water-tight aluminum roof shown 
y is the Overly-Goodwin Batten Type, 


’ with patented joint construction 
| and Alrok finish. It replaces a 
Over y limestone roof, which leaked badly and 
was covered over. By contrast, 
the replacement roof will last a 


lifetime. First cost is the only cost! 


OVERLY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
pet a ee ee 
Soles Representotives in All Principal Cites 
\mes 
\ eae / 
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Architectural Concrete 


is equally adaptable to the modified Georgian style of the City Hall of South Gate, 
Calif., (illustrated above) or to classic, Gothic, Renaissance or modern. Architectural 
concrete produces beautiful and enduring structures of any size, style or design when 
the simple and time-tested principles of quality concrete construction are followed. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, 33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 





Important development in 
year ‘round air conditioning 


HIS remote type room conditioner by 
American-Standard provides multi- 
room installations with properly heated 
air in winter and comfortably cooled air 
in summer. It permits individual room 
control to suit the occupant without 
affecting adjoining spaces. And since ven- 
tilation air is introduced separately to 
each space, noise and odor transmission 
is eliminated. Both ventilation and re- 
circulated air are filtered before blending 
within the fan unit, so rooms are cleaner, 
maintenance costs lower. 
The quiet-operating Remotaire uses 
chilled or heated water supplied through 
a simple piping system. The unit system 


THE 


REMOTAIRE 


ROOM 
CONDITIONER 


installation eliminates the large, un- 
wieldy ducts associated with central sys- 
tems, resulting in more usable floor space 
and greater flexibility of architectural 
treatment. 

Before you plan your next air condi- 
tioning job may we have the opportunity 
of telling you more about the compact, 
efficient Remotaire Room Conditioner? 
No obligation, of course. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, Dept. Al-62, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


American-Stardard 


HEATING — COOLING 





Georgia Baptist Hospital, Atlanta, 
Ga., Stevens & Wilkinson, Architects. 


eR 
BUILT FOR THE FUTURE 
WITH ALCOA ALUMINUM 


Aluminum helped slash the construction costs for this aw 
1 


and will keep operating costs down for the life of the building. 
The architects estimate that the solar shading of Alcoa 
Aluminum cut the original cost of air-conditioning equipment 
by 30 = cent and will reduce the operating cost by 15 per cent. 
Architecturally attractive, maintenance-free Alcoa Aluminum 
also was used for windows, some exterior walls, gravel stops, 
doors and trim. For information on these and any other 
applications of aluminum, write: 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1891-F Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





An Accounting System 
designed for YOUR Office 


Three years of intensive effort by a Com- 
mittee of The Institute has resulted in the 
completion of a Cost Accounting System 
which is adapted to the special needs of 
architectural offices. 

Heart of the System is the Book of In- 
structions, available with each of the Offers; 
or sold separately at $5.00 per copy. In it 
are all necessary instructions, along with 
samples of most of the Forms, filled out as 
examples. 

The System can be purchased in three 


separate Offers. Each contains a year’s 
supply of Forms. Full information on the 
contents of each Offer, and prices of in- 
dividual Forms, may be obtained upon re- 


quest. 


Offer No. 1—$47.50 


Includes Instructions, Accounting Forms, 
Owner-Contractor Forms, Binders, with 
names imprinted on Binders and Forms. 


Offer No. 2—$27.50 


Includes Instructions, Accounting Forms, 
Owner-Contractor Forms. 


Offer No. 3—$19.50 


Includes Instructions, Accounting Forms. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


1741 New York Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 














PLUMBING AND ] 
DRAINAGE PRODUCTS 


Designed By A Plumber 
For The Plumbing Trade 














No. 186-D 
SEDIMENT DRAINS 
No. 809 


ADJUSTABLE CLEANOUTS 


SERIES 
FLOOR AND SHOWER DRAINS 


No. 135 


URINAL DRAINS 


No. 108-W 


BACKWATER FLOOR DRAINS 


BASEMENT FLOOD CONTROL 


No. 1508 


GREASE INTERCEPTORS 
No. 1148 


ROOF DRAINS 


Send For Latest Boosey Catalog 


NORMAN BOOSEY MFG. CO. 


Division American Skein & Foundry Company 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


420 NORTH LA SALLE ST. 











Another Chance for 
Frank Lloyd Wright's 
Acceptance Speech 


Mr. Wright’s speech at the Houston Con- 
vention, in accepting the Gold Medal of 


The Institute, was phonographically _re- 





corded. It requires about 40 minutes for 


delivery, and fills both sides of four 12” 





disc records. 


Profiting by our experience with the \a 
ginnis records, which too often were broken 
in transit, these Wright records are un- 
breakable vinylite. The set of four can be 
sold at $8, carriage postpaid. Charge 
accounts cannot be opened; remittance is 
required with order—payable to THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

This is the third successive processing trom 
the master records. Demand invariably has 
always caught up with and then exceeded 


supply. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITELTS 
1741 New York Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C 





Contemporary 


architects 


design 


with their eyes 
on the 
FUTURE 


To meet their high standards, 
Kawneer research constantly 
strives to develop new 


and better products. 





THE 


Kawneer 


COMPANY 
ARCHITECTURAL METAL PRODUCTS 








STORE FRONT METALS + METAL ENTRANCES «+ ALUMINUM FACING MATERIALS 
ALL-ALUMINUM FLUSH DOORS «+ ALUMINUM ROLL-TYPE AWNINGS + BOXES, HOODS 








Robinson’s, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Charles Luckman, Architect 


Imperial Danby Marble and Andes Black 
Granite join in a beautiful and practical com- 
bination of exterior veneer for this department 
store. Circular marble columns in quarter 
segments also enclose the structural reinforced 
concrete, supporting the over hanging second 
story, 


Sec. Taay Sues Ancie 


a. as. 


Contemporary in design and easy of Pian Ar Homzowrar Jts 
the store will attract the more public interest 
because of the harmonious color and veining in 
sand finished crystalline White marble in con- 
trast with the uniform glossy black of the 
granite. 


Both marble and granite were supplied by Rar Press Ch Crienns 
this Company. 


COLOR + CHARACTER * PERMANENCE + LOW MAINTENANCE 


crystalline VERMONT MARBLE 


VERMONT MARBLE COMPANY + PROCTOR, VERMONT 


Branch Offices Vanes Mats 
Boston * Chicago * Cleveland * Dallas * Houston © Philadelphia * Los Angeles * New York * San Francisco 
in Canada: Ontario Marble Company, Lid., Peterboro, Ontario and Toronto, Ontario 
Brooks Marble & Tile Company, Lid., Toronto, Ontario 
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